vidualization. His pieces are merely " well written " in successful
feuilleton style, which, however, was already a good deal at this
date. As for the feuilleton itself, it was now in Germany, as else-
where, an instalment of a serial story, and the result was not only
damaging to the art of narrative, but had a devastating effect on
production, owing to the pronounced family tone of the news-
papers. The character of this genre is sufficiently described by the
word Gartenlaube (Arbour], for the name of this popular maga-
zine has become a generic term. Its great exponent was Eugenie
Marlitt, whose immortality is well deserved, since she was a
natural growth in the midst of all the wise and worthy, would-be
reformist and realistic novels of the day. She really believed in her
rose-coloured lies, and her characters have something of the sweet
stupidity of a water-lily or the convincing sheen of a gold-beetle.
The same can certainly not be said of Berthold Auerbach. He was
a Jew from a Neckar village, and the persons in his extremely
popular Schwarzwdlder Dorfgeschichten are Jewish strolling
players (who have read the Lichtstrahlen aus Spinoza] disguised
as Bavarian peasants. In Cornelius Gurlitt's Deutsche Kunst des
neunzehnten Jahrhunderts we read that Schwind said with refer-
ence to Auerbach: " This extreme enthusiasm for everything that
has the peasant touch, and the entire failure to see that all these
social-communistic pictures are designed specially for the draw-
ing-room of the banker and the fop are beyond my comprehen-
sion.'7 From which remark it is again evident that the true Ro-
mantic is far closer to nature than the sham Realist. Richard M.
Meyer points out, in his Deutsche Stilistik, that Auerbach depicts
Rabbi Isaak (in his novel Spinoza) now as slender and red-
bearded, now as well nourished and black-bearded, which is a dis-
crepancy that by no means belongs with the group of justified and
unavoidable inconsistencies that was mentioned in the Introduc-
tion to this work. For it is simply unpardonable when (as is here
the case) the discrepancies are the result, not of too much per-
ception, but of a complete lack of it, for it means that the writer
simply does not see his figures. It is all of a piece with the unsound
method which penetrates to nothing below the surface, but daubs
away at the outer appearance. We see this in the contemporary
illustrators of the classics, who draw Recha, Louise, and Gretchen
differently in every picture. These are not trifles; they are either
proofs of absolute lack of talent or of brazen contempt for one's
public.
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